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RICH RIVER VALLEY 


THOUSAND miles long, and at places as broad as a lake, the Ohio River 

courses through America’s richest valley. The name “Ohio” comes direct 
from the Iroquois Indian word which sounded like “Ohionhiio,” and meant 
“beautiful river.” When the French came, they took one look at the gorgeous 
waterway, agreed with the Indians as to its beauty, and called it “La Belle 
Riviere.” The settlers and builders who followed during the next 200 years were 
attracted to the Ohio, not so much by its beauty, but by the good soil that sur- 
rounded it, and the river’s navigability. {| On the next few pages, Junior Scho- 
lastic shows you the Ohio River Valley as it developed, and as it stands today. 


TROLLEY CAR GOING UP! Or coming down, it makes no difference. This 
incline in Cincinnati conveys street-cars and passengers up and down the 
steep hill which rises from the low-lying business section of the city to the 
plateau 400 feet above the river, where many of the people have their homes. 
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CHIEF CROP of Kentucky is tobacco. the 
state being second only to North Carolina. 
Photo above shows green tobacco leaves in 
field being loaded on wagon to be taken to 


a curing barn, where they will be dried out. Ewing Gallo-wa 





Security Admi t jot t Lee \ World 


: INDIANA FARM BOY (above) feeding corn to his hogs. Indiana. Ohio, Illinois, and HIGH AND DRY sits this Cincinnati citi- 
j Kentucky have 13 million hogs, and grow the corn to feed them. These states are also big coal. zen atop a light pole, while all around him 
mining states. Photo below shows caterpillar loader being placed in position in Indiana mine. the Ohio River rises to a record flood height. 
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Beautiful But Wild 


Most of the Time the Ohio Is a Well-behaved River: 
But Occasionally It Goes on a Rampage. Then, Look Out! 


was axing a path through the 

Wilderness to the Great Mead- 
ow of Kentucky and the Ohio Val- 
ley, these lands were in the hands of 
a big real-estate company, called the 
Transylvania* Company. Though the 
region was as yet unsettled by white 
men, it had been seen by a number 
of them, and the word quickly 
spread in the East that here “out 
west” was a “wonder land.” 


[ THE days when Daniel Boone 


The Transylvania Company was 
formed by Eastern men whose plan 
was to blaze trails into the region 
(they hired a good man to do this 
—Daniel Boone). This company 
planned to sell the land to Eastern- 
ers who were eager to move West, 
and to newly arrived immigrants. 


The Transylvania Company knew 
a good thing when they saw it, and 
they knew how to advertise it. Here 
is one of their advertisements: 


{ The Fertility of the Soil, the Goodness 
of the Range, almost surpass Belief; it is 
at present well stored with Buffalo, Elk, 
Deer, Bear, Beaver, etc., and the Rivers 
abound with Fish of various kinds. Vast 
crowds of people are daily flocking to it 
and Gentlemen of first Rank and Char- 
acter have bargained for Lands in it; so 
that there is a great Appearance of a 
rapid settlement, and that it will soon be- 
come a considerable Colony, and one of 
the most agreeable Countries in America. 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Translyvania 
(tran-sill-vay-nee-a—final a same as final 
ain America). Translyvania is made of two 
Latin words — trans meaning across or 
through, and silva meaning woods. (See 


“Word Builder” on page 14.)- 


Though the Ohio Valley region is 
no longer “well stored with Buffalo, 
Elk, Deer, Bear, etc.,” it has a trea- 
sure pen of domestic animals — as 
good or better than any other region 
its size in the country. Fine milk 
herds, merino sheep, and pigs bring 
prosperity to the farmers of the 
southern parts of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. And in the “Blue Grass” 
state of Kentucky the thoroughbred 
race horse is a symbol for the state. 


Typically American 


The Ohio Valley is called the 
“most typically American” part of 
the United States because it has so 
many different people and occupa- 
tions. Many are of British descent 
and Protestant faith (15% are Cath- 
olics); about 25% are of German 
descent and another 25% are drawn 
from other parts of Europe. About 
10% are Negro. 

The ratio of people who work in 
factories and live in cities and towns, 
to those who live and work on 
farms, is about the same in the Ohio 
Valley as it is in the country as a 
whole. 


The River Has Its Problems 


When it is on its good behavior, 
the Ohio River is a blessing. Every- 
one is grateful to the River because 
it carried the first settlers, provided 
drinking water for the cities, carried 
away the wastes from the factories, 
and floated the cargoes which built 


up the Valley’s trade. 


Today, with highways and rail- 
roads running all through the land, 
the River is not so important in 
transportation as it once was. But 
did you know that even today it car- 
ries more water traffic than the Mis- 
Sissippi? River traffic has shown 
great gains in the past fifteen years. 


U. S. Flood Patrol 


The good the River does over a 
ten-year period can be wiped out in 
10 hours by a big flood. When the 
Ohio goes on a tear—as it did in 1936 
and 1937—the floods do tremendous 
damage to life, health and property. 
What can be done about it? 


One thing the Valley people can 
do is to get out of the way of the flood 
when it comes. The United States 
Weather Bureau now has a flood pa- 
trol to warn people of the approach 
of a flood. By keeping track of rain- 
fall in the mountains and at the 
source of feeder streams, the flood 
patrol can predict to within a few 
inches just how high the River will 
be at any point from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo. 

Because the flood patrol can tell 
when floods are coming and how 
deep they will be, it is possible for 
people to prepare for them. Ninety 
per cent of the movable property and 
life lost in the 1937 Ohio flood could 
have been saved this way. [Turn page] 











PICTURE MAP SHOWING SOME OF OHIO VALLEY’S RESOURCEFULNESS 
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[Continued from preceding page] 

The steel town of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, takes no chances on floods. It 
has built a long wall, 18 feet high, to 
keep the river away from its door. 
But last year, when it looked as if 
the river would climb the wall, péo- 
ple boarded up their windows and 
moved out of town with everything 
they could carry 


“They did not wait 
Until too late.” 


A better way to fight floods is to 
trap the flood waters in dams. It is 
said that a reservoir the size of Lake 
Erie would be needed to hold the wa- 
ters of the Ohio when it is flowing 
full. But it is possible to check the 
feeder streams with smal] dams, and 
prepare the fields so that every storm 
will not sweep a flood of dirt and 
water down the Valley. 


Regulating the Tennessee 

Iri the Tennessee Valley, the Gov- 
ernment slowed the waters on the hills 
and in the fields, and also built a series 
of large dams along the Tennessee 
River to regulate the flow of the river. 

Last year, regulating the Tennessee 
River saved Cairo, Illinois, by inches, 
from a disastrous flood. The Ohio was 
so high that a slight push from the 
Tennessee would have shoved the Ohio 
over the Cairo dikes 

Regulating the river with dams helps 
keep the river high in a dry season. 
When it is low, the river does not 
bring the cities enough fresh water, 
and it does not carry away the dirty 
water as fast as it should 

In 1929, the Federal Government 


I 

completed a 20-yeur job of building 50 
low dams to provide a nine foot navi- 
gation channel in the Ohio. This proj- 
ect was called the “canalization of the 
Ohio River,’ and when it was com- 


pleted with the building of the last lock 
at Cairo, the United States Government 
and Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee joined in a celebration. 

The canalization of the Ohio meant 
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that the River was now navigable at 
all times of the year—in dry spells as 
well as in the dead of winter when 
there is considerable ice in the River. 

These dams were built mainly for 
the purpose of making the River navi- 
gable. As we have seen, dams can also 
be made to help in the control of floods. 
But, for a big river like the Ohio, these 
would have to be pretty high dams. 

High dams not only regulate water 
flow, they are also used to make elec- 
tric current. Water flowing through a 
power dam turns a dynamo which 
makes electricity. Some engineers say 
it doesn’t pay to have a dynamo in a 
dam which is supposed to control 
floods. Other engineers say that a dam 
should create electric current because 
the sale of electricity helps to pay for 
the dam. 

There is also the question of who is 
to control the dams and sell the elec- 
tric current. The demand for electric 





Ewing Galloway 


power in the Ohio Valley is expected 
to double in 20 years. By that time, 
new power dams will be quite useful. 
But meanwhile, the companies that 
own power plants do not want to see 
the government building power dams. 
These companies might lose their cus- 
tomers if the government sells electric 
current at a lower price than the com- 
panies are selling it. 





More and more people want electric 
current. If the private companies do 
not supply it to them at prices the peo- 
ple are willing to pay, the people will 
urge their Government to go into the 
business of making and selling it. This 
will be hard on the companies, for they 
have much property and money invest- 
ed in their business. 

In the Ohio Valley and in New Eng- 
land, much of the flood control work 
has been blocked by this power- dis- 
pute. Even so, $30,000,000 is being 
spent on the Tappan Dam in Ohio’s 
Muskingum Valley. It is estimated that 
at least two billion dollars will be 
needed to do a complete flood control 
job in the Ohio Valley. If the Govern- 
ment goes ahead with this work, and 
spends all this money, do you think 
that the dams should be built to pro- 
vide electric current, or only to control 
floods? 

Of course, you know that the Gov- 
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Canfield & Shook 
STEAMBOATS ON THE RIVER: Fiat- 
bottomed steamboats, propelled by giant 
rotary paddle-wheels are used for river trans- 
portation. Above photo shows scene on the 
Louisville wharf. where bales of hay. cans of 
milk, barrels of tar, and cases of bottled drinks 
are being loaded on the boat. Men who do the 
loading of river boats are called roustabouts. 
Photo on left shows efficient method of moving 
big quantities of freight from one river port to 
another. Here we see stern-wheeler pushing 
three steel barges carrying cargo of goods 
manufactured in St. Louis. Steel products, and 
loose cargoes like sand and coal, are carried 
in open barges. Steel is shipped down the 
River from Pitisburgh and Wheeling. 


ernment has gone right ahead with 
flood control and power dams in the 
Tennessee Valley, at Bonneville on the 
Columbia River, and at Boulder on the 
Colorado River. 

Next week’s issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic will deal in part with the Govern- 
ment’s project, called TVA, in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The building of dams 
for flood control, navigation, and pow- 
er, is only one phase of the TVA. The 
TVA is also an experiment in region- 
alism. 

While you are waiting for your next 
week’s Junior Scholastic, read again 
the short article “Regionalism,” on 
page 6 of the Sept. 17th issue. 
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We Will Sing One Song 


“COME JINE our Singin’ Gatherin’ ” 


is the greeting you would get if you happened 
to pass by a group of Kentucky mountain folk 
gathered to sing to tunes 400 years old. 


Now peace has come to Harlan 
County. The mine -owners have 
agreed to recognize the union. 

Into Kentucky every year pours a 
stream of tourists to enjoy the nat- 
ural wonders of the state, and the 
hospitality of Louisville, which 
boasts that half the population of the 
United States is within 500 miles of 
Louisville. It seems that they all try 
to get into the city at Derby time. 

In the mountains, the visitor is well 
rewarded for his trip if he can get a 
chance to hear the mountain people 
singing the hymns and ballads, sea 


Kentucky Progre 


For the Old Kentucky Home 2rnie Oe sas 


ONG before Daniel Boone or 
any other white man set foot 
on Kentucky soil, the region 
there was known as “a dark and 
bloody ground” by the Indians. Two 
great tribes—the Cherokee and the 
Iroquois—had been in a fight to the 
death over possession of this rich 
land of the blue grass. Their wars 
were so bloody that the Indians 
themselves did not live there. Ken- 
tucky was a battleground to them. 
Kentuckians today — proudest of 
their thoroughbred horses, Burley 
tobacco, and whiskey—still like to 
think of themselves as “‘fightin’ peo- 
ple.” Kentuckians certainly have 
had a man’s-size share of trouble. 
First they had it with the Indians. 
Then with the British. Then with the 
new Federal Government of the 
United States, which didn’t want to 
admit Kentucky into the Union. This 
made Kentucky furious, and Ken- 
tuckians stood ready to set up a na- 
tion of their own. 


Hard times comes 
a-knocking at the door 

After being admitted into the 
Union, Kentuckians started fighting 
among themselves. The slavery ques- 
tion divided them sharply, and when 
the Civil War came they couldn’t 
make up their minds whether to stick 
by the Union or join the Confeder- 
acy. They stuck — officially — but a 
section in the southern part of the 
state voted to join the Confederacy. 

The Kentuckians’ fiery temper still 
flares up today in family feuds, po- 
litical squabbles, and industrial 
strife. Only recently a long and bit- 
ter local war came to an end in 
Harlan County. There coal - mine 
owners and coal miners waged a fight 
over the right of the miners to join a 
union. 
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banjo.” 





: ; ™ Mammoth Cave Operating Committee 
SUBTERRANEAN RIVERS in Mammoth Cave are navigable in small flat-boats 
propelled by hand or pole. Mammoth. one of the largest caves in the world, has never been 
completely explored. Recently. the fossilized spine of a shark was found embedded in the wall. 
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The Sky Land Company 


IN DANIEL BOONE country, this tortuous trail (now an automobile road) winds up 


to the top of Pinnacle Mountain. The road starts from Cumberland Gap. near the border where 
three states meet—-Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. (See the pictorial map on page 3.) 
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FERDINAND 
THE BULL 


F YOU have come upon your par- 
ents chuckling over a book they 
really bought for the kid brother (aged 
5), it was probably Ferdinand by 
Munro Leaf. The story of Ferdinand— 
the bull who loved to sit in the shade of 
the cork tree and smell flowers—is as 
popular with grown-ups as it is with 
children. 

Ferdinand is no ordinary bull. He isa 
philosopher. Though he lives in Spain, 
he sees no reason why he should fight 
in the bull ring, just because the other 
bulls do. And he refuses to poke one 
horn at the matador. Sissy? Not a bit 
of it. Ferdinand simply knows what he 
likes to do and does it. He sits and sniffs 
flowers. 

You can readily see that Ferdinand 
would make a grand Walt Disney char- 
acter. So here he is, Ferdinand the Bull 
—fresh from the Disney Studio—and 
we think it is the best Disney film to 
Even as a young bull, Ferdinand refuses date. Better than Snow White. Even 

to butt heads with the other bulls. He'd better than Hiawatha. 
rather stay in the shade and sniff flowers. We wonder what you will think? 








“Dees ess de wan.” cry the bullfighters 
when they see how fierce Ferdinand 
looks. They do not know a bee has stung him! 
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So they cart poor Ferdinand off to Madrid to fight in the bull ring. With flags flying and bands playing. the parade enters the arena— 
first the bandilleros, the picadores, the matador. and then Ferdinand, wondering what in the world the shouting’s for. He'll soon see. 
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Ferdinand rushes to the middle of the ring, but only to smell the flowers 
cast at the matador’s feet by one of his admirers. “Come on—tfight.” 
shouts the angry matador, but Ferdinand only sniffs the flowers! 


And so they drag Ferdinand out of the ring by his tail. happy 
though disgraced. and cart him back to his home pasture 
where, for all we know, he is sitting and sniffing to this very day. 
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How Mike Fink 
Lost His Girl 


By Carl Carmer 


All up and down the Ohio River you hear stories of Mike Fink—giant boat- 
man and miracle man. He is another one of those tall story heroes like Old 
Stormalong and Johnnie Appleseed. Naturally everything Mike Fink does 
is “super-colossal” and “extra-gigantic.”” Ohio River boatmen say Mike Fink 
was a real person. Now, they wouldn't be trying to fool us, would they? 


I on FINK was one of the 
Ohio River boatmen in the 
early days of transport—be- 

the paddle-wheel steamers— 

when freight was moved down the 

Ohio on keelboats by manpower. Pol- 

ing the boat back upstream after a 

cargo had been delivered was tough 

work that required tough men. Well, 

Mike was the toughest of the lot. 

Folks tell me he was never satisfied 

to lick his weight in wildcats. He’d 

feel that he was takin’ unfair advan- 
tage if he wasn’t lickin’ at least ten 
times his weight in wildcats. He used 
to shoot the topknots off wild Indians 
just for fun, and they say he could 
shoot the combs out of a girl’s hair at 

twenty rods without disarranging a 

single strand. When he was on the 

river, he used to amuse himself by 
shooting off the little curlicue tails of 
baby pigs on the bank with one shot. 

Mike was a great jumper and only 
made one mistake in judging the dis- 
tance he could leap. That was when 
he tried to jump the Ohio where it 
runs into the Mississippi near Cairo, 

Illinois. He got about halfway across 

and realized he wasn’t going to reach 

the other side, so he just turned 
around in the air, quick as you please, 
and got back to the shore he started 
from, dry, except for a wet left foot 


Lore 





This story is from The Hurricane’s Children by 
Carl Carmer, and is reprinted here by permission of 
the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. 
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that landed a little behind his right. 


Mike got arrested once for a minor 
crime and his friends begged him to 
stand trial just for the dignity of the 
community. He said he would feel 
embarrassed standing trial without a 
boat under him. The sheriff said he 
understood about that 
and he provided a wagon 
on which Mike and his 
men loaded their keel- 
boat. Then they all poled 
the boat up the steep 
bank to the courthouse. 
There, on his own boat 
deck, Mike stood trial 
and was acquitted. Just 
as his men raised a cheer, 
however, the judge said: 

“T have here another 
indictment charging you 
with shooting a flatboat- 
man.” 

“T ain’t standin’ trial 
for breakin’ no game 
laws,” said Mike. “Reverse poles,” he 
ordered his men, and the wagon be- 
gan to coast down the bank. Before 
the sheriff knew what had happened 
his wagon had rolled into the river 
and Mike and his boatmen were 
floating down the Ohio. 

The story of how Mike Fink lost 
his girl is the only one I know about 
Mike in which he got the worst of it, 
but they say he used to tell it himself, 





Illustrations by Kate Tracy 


Mike Fink in his red flannels clings to 
a mad bull’s tail, as a swarm of hornets 
and several angry dogs pursue him. 


so I guess it must be true, all right. 

One hot day Mike decided to go 
swimming in Butcherknife Creek. He 
left Peg, his sun-burned, homespun- 
clad bride-to-be, at the deacon’s 
house for the usual Wednesday after- 
noon prayer meeting and then 
walked across the deacon’s meadows 
to the swimming hole. He had just 
stripped to his red ftannel underwear 
(which he wore the year round), 
when the deacon’s bull happened to 
notice his aggravatin’ figure. 

Mike had just time to jump out of 
the way when the bull went by him 
so fast that the wind he created blew 
all the clothes Mike had just taken 
off into the creek. That convinced 
Mike that the safest place for him to 
be was behind that bull—so when the 
infuriated animal 
charged again, Mike 
leaped high in the air 
and grasped the bull’s 
upright tail as it went 
by. The bull bellowed 
and raced around the lot, 
but Mike held on and 
would have been safe 
enough for some time if 
the deacon’s two vicious 
watchdogs hadn’t heard 
the noise and come to in- 
vestigate. They didn’t 
recognize Mike in his red 
underwear and attached 
to the bull’s tail, so they 
followed along behind, 
barking and occasionally catching up 
enough to bite Mike. 

I don’t know how long this would 
have continued if another accident 
hadn’t occurred. The bull was so mad 
he kept switching his tail around and 
up and down. Well, just as they 
passed under the branches of the old 
apple tree in the southeast corner of 
the deacon’s lot, the bull raised his 
tail high in the air. Mike hung on and 
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{Continued from preceding page] 
went with it. There was a hornets’ 
nest hanging from one of the lower 
limbs and Mike just naturally went 
through it headfirst. The bull made a 
quick turn and started for the dea- 
con’s house, and now the noises in 
the fast-moving parade were louder 
and there were more of them. 

The prayer meeting folks just 
couldn’t imagine what was happen- 
ing out there in the meadow. First 
there would be the bull’s bellow, then 
the dogs barking and snapping, then 
Mike hollering, and then the loud 
buzzing of a swarm of mad hornets. 

The bull had reached the deacon’s 
yard now, and just as the folks in the 
prayer meeting were fetching up 
against the fence outside to see what 
the fuss was for, Mike took a header 
off the bull’s tail and landed in the 
middle of these good people in his 
red flannel underwear. And the hor- 
nets were right on top of everybody 
in no time. They got busy. By the 
time the deacon and Peg and the rest 
of them had got the hornets out of 
their hair they began to swell up like 
dry sponges in a tub o’ water. Peg’s 
eyes swelled shut and she said that 
even if they went down to natural 
again she could never see her way 
clear to marrvin’ Mike Fink 

So Mike went back to the Ohio 
River and never had anything more 
to do with women after the day he 
lost his girl through no fault of his 
own. He and his men got on their 
keelboat and started out from the 
mouth of Butcherknife Creek singing 
this song: 

Hard upon the beach oar! 
She moves too slow 

All the way to Shawneetown 
Long time ago. 


Up To His Neck 

Traveling in Ohio was not always 
accomplished with the ease it is to- 
day. Years ago Ohio roads were muddy 
wagon tracks extending across the wil- 
derness. Travelers on these roads had 
strange experiences! For instance— 

A traveler in Ohio in the 1820's, while 
riding horseback over the muddy roads, 
espied a beaver hat lying with the crown 
upwards in the mud. Imagine his surprise 
at seeing it move! The traveler’s flesh be- 
gan to creep, but he got up enough nerve 
to poke the hat with his riding-whip. Lo! 
beneath it appeared a man’s head—not a 
ghost, but a living, laughing head which 
turned to the traveler and said: “Hullo, 
stranger! Who told you to knock my hat 


off The traveler was so astonished that 
for a moment or two he did not realize 
that the head belonged to a man up to his 
neck in the mud. Soon, however, he came 


to and said, “I'll alight and try to pull you 
up out of the mud.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said the other. “I’m 
n rather a bad fix, it is true, but I have an 
excellent horse under me, who has carried 
me through many a worse place than this. 
We shall! get along.” 
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LETS READ 


THe Onto Gateway. By D. F. 
Crouse. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 


AVEN’T you, at some time in your 
life, wished that you could hang 
suspended like a sea-gull above some 
particular place and watch it change 
from year to year? This book will give 
you that feeling about the Ohio Valley 
and the great Northwest Territory, be- 
cause of its many beautiful detailed 
maps and its careful account of the 
changes which have taken place from 
pre-glacial epochs to the present day. 
The great Appalachian mountain 
range formed a barrier from Maine to 
Georgia, and at first it kept the early 
colonists in the coastal region. Then the 
more adventurous men began to search 
for ways to get beyond the mountains. 
They followed the rivers through the 
gaps. On the far side of the mountains 
they followed the Indian trails. 

These paths through the dense woods. 
which served as Indian highways, were 
made by wild animals in search of food 
salt licks or fresh water. The thousand- 
pound buffalo was probably the pioneer, 
and traveling in herds, had roamed for 
centuries through the Ohio Country wear- 
ing deep pathways through the forest. 
Lesser game followed the buffalo trails, 
and when the Mound Builders and Indians 
came they found, ready made, a highway 
system which would serve for their land 
trails. 

This rich territory was claimed by the 
French, the English, and the Indian tribes 
who were there first. Wars were fought 
and land settled, and bit by bit the white 
man conquered it. By the end of the 18th 
century, all trails were open. From Maine 
to Georgia. the eyes of the seaboard states 
were turned toward the new Northwest 
Territory. 


HeLtto, Tue Boat! By Phyllis 
Crawford. Published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $2. 


N 1817 the United States was suf- 
fering from a depression after the 
prosperity from the War of 1812, and 
everywhere there was great poverty 
and hardship. At that time the territory 
west of the Mississippi River was al- 
most empty of Americans and many of 
them decided to leave the crowded 
East and make a new start and a new 
fortune in a new region. 
In Pittsburgh, Mr. Doak spoke to his 
family: 
“It’s time to pluck up stakes and move 


West, where there’s elbow room. I don’t. 


calculate on going out to the backlands. 
Cincinnati is plenty far. Farm land’s cheap, 
living costs a third less, and there’s good 
schools if the boys don’t heed the long 
walk to the city. Now let’s vote on it. How 
many Doaks want to go to Ohio?” 

Five hands flew up, including Mr. 
Doak’s. The children, Steve, Susan and 
David, were very excited 

Mr. Doak had been a riverman for 
years. He realized that the easiest and 
cheapest way to travel was by water. 
After investigating all possible ways, 
he learned that a Cincinnati merchant, 
Mr. Riddle, was having a store-boat 
built in Pittsburgh and that it would 





have to be floated down the river to 
Cincinnati. This was a wonderful op- 
portunity. Mr. Riddle stocked the boat 
with cloth, dishes, kitchenware, farm 
implements, notions, books — every- 
thing that anyone living far from a 
village store might need. A roomy 
cabin made a comfortable home for the 
Doaks, and a fenced-off section of the 
deck made a place for their livestock. 
From the flagpole floated a yellow 
piece of bunting to show that this 
store-boat carried dry-goods. (A gro- 
cery boat carried a red flag.) 

One morning in March the store- 
boat started on its journey from Pitts- 
burgh down the Ohio River. Whenever 
a farm house was sighted. Mr. Doak 





Illustration by Edward Laning from ‘‘Hello. the Boat 


“Hel-lo, the Boat!” 


blew his horn and pulled over to the 
bank for the farmer.and his wife to 
come aboard and purchase supplies. 
Day after day passed and the Doak 
family enjoyed floating from town to 
town, meeting new people and having 
various adventures. Business for the 
store was good. Then a terrible thing 
happened—the cash box was looted— 
$3,412.50 stolen. It just didn’t seem 
possible! Mr. Doak had a bank draft 
for $3,000 from the sale of his things in 
Pittsburgh and he had planned to use 
this to establish himself in the new 
settlement. Now it would have to be 
used to repay Mr. Riddle. The Doaks 
were unhappy, and all the fun had gone 
out of the voyage. 

After four months of slow traveling, 
the store-boat came within sight of Cin- 
cinnati. It was July third. After the 
boat had been moored the Doaks went 
up into the town and heard of the cele- 
bration to take place on the Fourth of 
July. There was great excitement at 
the celebration the next day—amilitary 
bands in red uniforms paraded; there 
were square dances and contests on 
the green. But the most exciting thing 
to the Doak family was the solution of 
the mystery of the stolen money. 


—HELEN BURGESS 
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CITIES IN A VALLEY 
Old River Road to the “Northwest” 


HE fuel and iron city of Pitts- 

burgh lies at one end of the 

Ohio At the other end 
lies Cairo, Illinois, and the great Mis- 
sissippi. Between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo, the Ohio River is sprinkled 
with cities of six states. 

Starting as small _ settlements, 
these cities grew with the Westward 
trek of emigrants in search of better 
land. They used the Cumberland 
Road from Baltimore, and reached 
Wheeling and Marietta, on the Ohio. 
Some went over a more northerly 
route to Pittsburgh; others over a 


Liver. 


more southerly route through the 

Cumberland Gap (this route was 

called the Wilderness Road). 
However they went, they were 


mighty glad to see the Ohio River. 
Once on it, the going was compara- 
tively easy. Build a flatboat, and you 
were on your way. 


Since the Ohio River was the main 
highway into the Northwest Territory, 
it was just as natural for towns to 
spring up along its banks as it is for 
filling stations to spring up along our 
modern concrete highways. 

What was the big attraction besides 
the River? The first and most impor- 
tant was the fertile farmland. Then 
coal and other minerals were found. 
Then came the steamboat to make the 
River easy to go up, as well as down. 
Then came railroads; then highways. 

Fuel + highways + railroads a 
good factory site. Add to this a good 
farming region, and you have the per- 
fect “design for living.” 

No wonder the Ohio Valley hums 
with cities and towns turning out an 
amazing variety of goods. 

Last week, you read how Cincinnati 
sets the pace for the Ohio Valley in the 
field of government. Cincinnati is also 
a great shipping and manufacturing 
center. The population of its metropol- 
itan area is 600,000 


SHOWBOAT on the Ohio. There are only a few of them left, and here is one of the 


most famous—the “Cotton Blossom.” tied up at Evansville, Indiana. This showboat, on a 
barge by itself. was pushed from place to place by paddle-wheel steamboat shown in rear. 
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Photo above shows Cincinnati's 
downtown skyline and part of the 
city’s 30 miles of waterfront. Note the 
two steamboats tied up at the wharf. 


Louisville, with more than 300,000 
people, goes in for processing tobacco, 
distilling liquor, and making leather, 
farm machinery, hardware, paint, and 
pipe-organs (to mention just a few of 
the things). They call it Loo-uh-vull, 
for the same reason Cairo is called 
Kay-ro, Paducah P’duke, and New 
Madrid Noo Mad-rid. 


Busy St. Louis 


St. Louis (pop. 840,000), our sev- 
enth largest city, is not an Ohio River 
city, but we mention it here (and will 
do so again in a later issue) because it 
carries on a large trade with the Ohio 
Valley. It is on the Mississippi, 150 
miles above Cairo, near where the 
Missouri joins the parent river. 

St. Louis is our fifth largest manu- 
facturing city. The production per per- 
son is greater than in any other Ameri- 
can city. Steel products, automobile 
parts, stoves, furnaces, shoes, drugs 
and chemicals are a few of the products 
of its 3,000 factories. 

Before the War of 1861, St. Louis 
came close to losing its water front. 
The Mississippi had begun to cut a 
new channel a mile east of its present 
banks. The engineer who turned the 
river into its old banks was the future 
commander of the Confederate Ar- 
mies, Robert E. Lee. 

To return to the river, Evansville 
(100,000) is the chief shipping point 
for the coal, timber, grain, and tobacco 
of southern Indiana and Illinois. Power 
generated by a government dam on 
the river aids the making of gas and 
steam engines, refrigerators, 
steam shovels, and bottles. 

Above Marietta (on the Ohio side) 
and Parkersburg (W. Va.), the Ohio 
River banks are steeper and the valley 
narrower, so that this section is no 
longer typical of the Ohio Valley. 
From Wheeling to Pittsburgh, there is 
a different region, where coal, iron and 
steel are in full command. 


stoves, 
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BIB and TUCK 


Pop Tucker Looks Forward to a Quiet 
Evening at Home. But Does He Get It? 


night. He had had a hard day at 
the office. On the 5:30 bus he 
kept thinking how nice it would be 
to get home. Away from the noise, 
the hustle and bustle, the eternal 


Pre TUCKER was tired that 


Bib bathed 


for hours. 


ringing of the telephone on his office 
desk. Ho, hum! A bite of supper, the 
evening papers, and then to bed... 
early. 

3ut the minute Pop set foot on the 
front porch steps he heard the roar 
of the monster. That radio going full 
blast again! And he'd be willing to 
bet no one was really listening. Fun- 
ny thing, Bib’s habit of turning the 
radio on and then leaving it to sere- 
nade the wallpaper. Someone would 
have to speak to her about it... 
again 

Pop opened the door and went into 
the living room. Sure enough, not a 
soul in sight. He turned the radio off 
and stooped to pick up the evening 
paper, scattered over the floor. That 
was Bib’s doing, too. She insisted she 
couldn’t read the paper unless she 
was down flat, with a 2-point landing 
on her elbows. Of course, like a reg- 
ular savage, she always neglected to 
put the paper back on the table when 
she finished “Dick Tracy.” Invaria- 
bly her excuse was “in a hurry to take 
a bath before supper,’ which was 
really funny. Bib’s “hurry” only last- 
ed until she reached the bathroom 
door. It seemed she bathed for hours! 
She thought the bathroom was a li- 
brary. And also a music room. Pop 
could hear her unhurriedly singing 
“A TIS-ket, a TAS-ket” above the 
swish of water. Some girl, that Bib 
of his! 

The noise from upstairs was sud- 
denly drowned out, though, by a loud 
bang-bang from the basement. Oh, 
yes, that would be Tuck pounding 
away at some new invention of his. 
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Or perhaps rigging up another radio, 
his favorite indoor sport. They al- 
ready had three radios in the house. 
And an inter-connecting loud-speak- 
er system. As though this house 
needed any speakers louder than 
Bib and Tuck! 

“Hello, there,” came 
Mom’s voice from the dining 
room. “Is that you, dear? 
Shall I tell Katie to put sup- 
per on or would you like to 
bathe first?” 

“Fat chance, with Bib in 
the bathroom. If I wait for 
her and supper waits for me, 
it'll be a midnight spread.” 
Pop laughed good-natured- 
ly, like lots of Pops who let 
themselves be inconveni- 
enced but don’t complain. 
“No, thanks, Ill just glance 
at the paper.” 

Pop was looking at the headlines, 
as he sank into “his” big fireside 








He roars into the phone 


chair, but it wasn’t the head- 
lines that made him jump up 
in a jiffy. It was the sharp 
point of a compass pencil, 
along with a math book and 
tablet, thrown carelessly into 
the chair by Tuck when he 
came from school. Not think- 
ing, of course, that Pop 
would plop down on it! That 
was one of Tuck’s failings... 
not thinking of things like 
flinging books about the 
room, banging doors and 
leaving desk drawers open. 





Pop sighed as he put the pencil and 
book on the table and settled back 
into the chair once more—more com- 
fortably. What next, he thought— 
just in time for the telephone to ting- 
a-ling. After a few minutes, Katie 
answered, and then went to the top 
of the basement stairs. 

“Mistuh Tuck ...OH... Mistuh 
Tuck,” she bellowed. “TEL-e- 
phone!” 

“Okay, Katie,” Tuck bellowed 
back, forgetting to add “thank-you,” 
as he dropped his tools (clatter-clat- 
ter) and came pounding up the steps. 

“Hullo,” he yelled into the phone, 
about three times as loud as neces- 
sary. “Hi, Bill... . Tonight? What’s 
on? ... Oh, yeah. Sounds swell. I'l) 
meet you. S’long.” 

Bang went the receiver. There was 
a long pause before Tuck walked 
slowly into the living room, hands 
stuffed in pockets and shoulders 
humped over, as if he had the weight 
of the world on them. But when he 
saw Pop, he rushed over and clapped 
his father on the back. “Why, hullo, 
there, Pop. How are you?” he cried, 
as if Pop were a big surprise package. 

Evidently Pop had heard that one 
before. ““Humph,” he replied. “What 
is it you want, Tuck?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,’ said Tuck in 
his best salesmanship manner. “I 
need about fifty cents more to finish 
out the month, Pop. Something 
ag 

“Wait a minute, I know the rest. 
Something unexpected—like choco- 
late sodas and movies. Do you know 
that this is the third time you’ve 
asked for money since you got your 
monthly allowance?” 

“Aw, Pop, have a heart,” begged 
Tuck. “This is something special. The 
Bijou has a Crime Club picture and a 
new Lone Ranger all on the same bill. 
Gee, Pop, wouldn’t you like to see 
that? You know, the Lone Ranger.... 
Hi-Yo Silver! You'd like it, Pop, I 
know you would.” 

“Just a minute, Tuck. None of your 
tomfoolery here. We were talking 
about your silver—or lack of it. You 
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must be more serious about money.” 

Tuck snapped his fingers, as if a 
great idea had just come to him. “Tell 
you what, Pop. Tomorrow’s Satur- 
day, the day you usually send the car 
down to be washed. They charge you 
a dollar, don’t they? Well, I’ll do the 
job for fifty cents.” 

“Well, that’s the first sensible thing 
you've said. I hope you'll have a few 
more ideas like that. But washing the 
car isn’t the only Saturday chore you 
might consider. The yard needs 
cleaning up, and...” 

“Yessir, that’s right, sir,” said 
Tuck, and added, with a twinkle in 
his eye » “but that would cost you two 
bits more.” 

Pop chuckled. “All right. Business 
is business, and you win. Tomorrow 
night is pay night, though. In my 
business we don’t pay in advance.” 

Tuck’s face fell. “Aw, Pop, I can’t 
go to the movie tomorrow night, and 
this is my last chance...” 

Ting-a-ling! 

“Sorry, Tuck. And when you an- 

















in angel — for a price. 


swer that telephone, don’t bellow,” 
warned Pop. 

Tuck answered. . 
voice. 

“Oh, hello, Aunt Min. ... Wait a 
minute and I'll see. Pop, it’s Aunt 
Min. She wants to know if you and 
Mom are going to be at home tonight. 
Says she wants to bring the children 
over.” 

“What? Bring those two brats over 
here to give me nervous indigestion? 
I should say not. Tell her... tell her 
I promised to go to the movies with 
you tonight. . Something special. 
.. . Hi-de-ho Silver!” Pop bellowed. 


—Gay HEAD 
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AMERICA in STAMPS 


HE special 3-cent stamp issued 

a few weeks ago in commemora- 

tion of the Northwest Territory 
was our Post Office Department’s sixth 
tribute to the Ohio Valley. Not another 
section of America has been honored 
so often. 

The postage stamps prepared for the 
Ohio Valley since 1929 
trace a vivid story of 
progress. The first North- 
west Territory commem- 
orative stamp (issued last 
year), depicts a map of 
the vast region, flanked 
by Dr. Manasseh Cutler 
and Genera] Rufus Put- 
nam, the men responsi- 
ble for the formation of 
the Ohio Company of As- 
sociates in 1786. (See mid- 
dle cut.) This company, 
made up mostly of New 
England men who were 
Revolutionary War vet- 
erans, purchased 2,000.- 
000 acres along the Ohio 
River by contract with 
the United States govern- 
ment. The company then 
subdivided the land and 
sold it to settlers. One of 
the first tasks the compa- 
ny undertook was to lay 
out the city of Marietta, 
which was done under the 
direction of General Put- 
nam 

Two stamps of 1929 
represent the era of the 
French and Indian war 
against the British for jurisdiction over 
the Ohio country which was so rich in 
natural resources The first stamp is- 
sued was in honor of George Rogers 
Clark who, in 1779, captured Vincen- 
nes, then a British stronghold. (See 
‘ut above) 

The exploits of General Mad An- 
thony Wayne, who in 1729 commanded 











The Canalized Ohio 


an army against the Indians of the 
Northwest, were commemorated by a 
2-cent stamp of the same year. This 
set of stamps is officially known as the 
“Battle of Fallen Timber’s” issue. 

In 1930, a stamp was issued showing 
General Braddock and commemorat- 
ing the battle of Braddock’s Field, 
near Pittsburgh, where 
Braddock lost his life af- 
ter four horses were shot 
from under him. General 
Braddock was sent by the 
British to drive the 
French out of the Ohio 
Valley. On an expedition 
to take Fort Duquesne, lo- 
cated at the head of the 
Ohio River where Pitts- 
burgh stands, General] 
Braddock’s troops were 
defeated by the French 
and Indians. George 
Washington served under 
Braddock as a colonel. He 
advised Braddock to fight 
in the way the French and 
Indians fought — from 
ambush. Instead, Brad- 
dock preferred to march 
in column formation. 
Then, too, the red coats 
his troops wore made 
them easy marks for the 
enemy. Washington, 
when Braddock was 
killed, took command, 
and led what was left of 
the forces in an orderly 
retreat. 

From history we jump 
to engineering in our review of Ohio 
Valley postage stamps. In 1929 the 
Ohio River canalization was com- 
pleted, and the occasion was marked 
by the issuance of a 2-cent stamp show- 
ing one of the 50 locks that contro] the 
flow of water between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo. 

—ERNEST A. KEHR 
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BIG STAMP OUTFIT FREE’ 


Scarce NORTH BORNEO ''Wiid Fapie 
and an con Mozambique Co 
MAIL TRIANGLE (as situstrateah? 
ALSOWor'd’ sLargestShip Stamp 














the elaborate almanac, **Famous (picturing Columbus’ Fleet)ang 
Stamps and Their Stories’ Absorb- fine packet other unusual 
ingly interesting for a and ones Stine tae 
non-collectors. Mailed vREe togethes ), 
with a fine selection ‘ON APPROVAL’ Jung 
for 5c mailing cost. Write today. big lists saa 4 'WATERMARR Strecron—ali absolutely free 
Approval Headquarters. Globus Stamp te approval applicants sending 3c postage! Write today. 
Co., 268-4th Avenue, New York City. MIDWOOD STAMP CO., lat 26, ' Midwood Sta., 8 sian tie N.Y 
Dept 608. neteesienpumnpinsantie = 
APPROVAL OFFER SU PREME Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 
provals.” If you order stamps on 
Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, approval you will receive sheets of 
Coronations, Airmails, Animals, Map, Australian Savage, stamps with the price of each stamp 
Penge any os Cos ta Rica Diamond, etc. Only 10c written below it. Please notify Junior 
to seric ic r really fine approvals 


BILL BOYD. "3422 Tuxedo Ave., Dest. J, Cleveland, Ohio 





|} BOY SCOUT SET AND TRIANGLE 
from Netherlands included in our 
Big Packet of Ships, Scenes, Alir- 
mails, Animals from Scarce and 
Thrilling countries tn Dark Africa, 
South Seas, West Indies, Asia, 
etc., only 5¢ with approvals. 
Reyco Service, Box 5199 

Metro Stat., Los Angeles, Calif. 











i E i? 1 ¥ Two Coronation Sets. Postage Sc. Roberts 
F ee 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


09 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 3¢ 
1 postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, HMlineis. 











DESTROYED Hindenburg Zeppelin stamp (catalogs 35e) 
Se with approvals. Shultes. Box 138. Berne, NY 


Scholastic if any dealer sends you 
approval sheets without your re- 
questing them. 














U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 


included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 
Beale also included. 

BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dept. S, FLINT, MICK. 


FREE STAMP CATALOGUE 


BIG WINTER ISSUE—Giant fifty-page Quarterly, listing 
Albums Supplies, Coronations, Georgians, Canadians. 
United States and Foreign. Lllustrations galore! |! 

EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY. Dept. SB.. Toronto, Canada 
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THE RAILROADS ARE IN TROUBLE 


They Want to Cut Wages; 
But Are Advised Not to 


America’s railroads are worth 20 
billion dollars. But their dollar value 
is meaningless unless you think of it 
in relation to the great service railroads 
perform for our country. Nine-tenths 
of the goods that are moved about the 
country go by rail. 

Since 1929 the railroad companies 
have been moaning. When business 
slumped, shipping slumped, and the 
railroads quickly felt the pain of busi- 
ness depression. 

The railroads struggled to pay their 
employees, to pay interest to the banks 
and bondholders who lent them money, 
and to pay dividends to their stock- 
holders. 

But with less and less money com- 
ing in, the railroads were at their wits’ 
end to pay these people the money that 
was coming to them. 


Highways Get Busier 

To make matters worse for the rail- 
roads, trucks and busses were hauling 
more and more of the freight and pas- 
sengers that used to go by rail. 

Some of the railroads—and big ones, 
too, like the New Haven, New York 
and Hartford—went into bankruptcy. 
Thousands upon thousands of families, 
who had their money invested in rail- 
road stocks and bonds, took heavy 
losses. 

Banks would not lend the desperate 
railroads any more money. So Uncle 
Sam had to come to their rescue. When 
Herbert Hoover was President, he led 
Congress to set up a money-lending 
organization called the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (RFC). Since 
that time, the RFC has lent 500 mil- 
lion dollars of Uncle Sam’s money to 
the railroads. 

But it hasn’t been enough to put 
them on their financial feet. Many of 
the railroads just went on losing 
money. They couldn’t pay back the 
money RFC had lent them. 

So you see that the trouble was that 
the railroads kept on paying out more 
money than they took in. 

The railroad companies decided that 
to cut expenses they would cut the 
wages of their employees. Most of the 
employees are members of unions, and 
they refused to accept the cut in wages 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. In “A Thought for 


Armistice Day” (right), we quote from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's radio speech last week, in 
which he used the phrase “recurrent sancti- 
fication.”” The adjective recurrent means “re- 
peated from time to time.” Sanctification 


noun, expresses the idea of accepting and 
approving of an act, thereby suggesting that 
it is perfectly right and proper. Santification 


is a word with religious association, and 
comes from the Latin sanctus, meaning 
“holy.” President Roosevelt, as he used it, 
regrets that governments (as for instance, 
the German government) put so much faith 
in force 
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There are 900,000 employees, and the 
plan was to cut their wages 15%. 

The unions voted in favor of strike, 
rather than to accept the pay cuts. But, 
according to a special law of our coun- 
try, no railroad union may go on strike 
until the dispute has been investigated 
by a fact-finding committee appointed 
by the President. 

This committee held its meetings, 
and last week announced its decision: 
wages should not be cut. 

Though the railroads still have the 
legal right to cut wages, they prob- 
ably will not do so in face of the ad- 
vice of the President’s fact - finding 
committee, and the President himself. 

How to get back on their financial 
feet (or wheels) remains the railroads’ 
big problem. Congress, at its next ses- 
sion, will have to take up the problem. 
In the meantime, so that the weaker 
railroads can go on paying their bills, 
the RFC will have to help out some 
more. 





Chile Elects a President: 
Non-voters Are Penalized 


Each election year, millions of Amer- 
icans eligible to vote fail to do so. How 
should this problem of non-voting be 
handled? Is the vote a right, to be used 
or neglected, or a duty that each cit- 
izen must perform? In this connection, 
Chile’s recent presidential election has 
aroused interest. Non-voters in this 
South American Republic are penal- 
ized by the publication of their names 
as “dodgers of civic duty” and are fined 
100 pesos (about $5). 

Election results in Chile show that 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda was elected Pres- 
ident. He was the candidate of a Pop- 
ular Front party made up of a com- 
bination of Radicals, Socialists and 
Communists. He defeated Gustavo 
Ross, a Conservative. 

Both presidential candidates are mil- 
lionaires. It may seem odd that a mil- 
lionaire was the candidate of radicals. 
Is he a radical millionaire? He says 
he is just a “moderate,” which means 
his beliefs are half-way between radi- 
cal and conservative. 





Election Results. Next week’s issue 
of Junior Scholastic will contain a 
summary of election results, featur- 
ing contests of national significance. 





gathered in great jubilant crowds. 


today. 


have. 


the threat of war. 


heads. 


another. 





A THOUGHT FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


| % On November llth, we observe the 20th anniversary of the day when a 
| war-weary world suddenly went wild with joy. The instant the news of the 
| Armistice was flashed around the world, people rushed forth in delirious 
| gladness to welcome the Peace. They dropped whatever they were doing, and 


*® Soldiers, who had been enemies a moment before, clasped hands and re- 
joiced together. Strangers on the streets sang and danced, hugged and kissed 
one another. News of a truce ending the World War had fired their hearts with 
the hope that peace for all time had come. 

* That flame of hope has glowed or flickered fitfully through the last twenty 
years. Never has that hope died, but rarely has it burned so low as it does 


* Twenty years later, nations now are engaged in an armament race which 
has brought the world’s armed forces to record size. These big armies, navies 
and air forces are the nation’s threats to one another. Germany, Italy and 
Japan are heavily armed so that, by threat of force, they can get what they 
want from other countries. The others are heavily armed to protect what they 


“There can be no peace,” said President Roosevelt last week, “if the reign 
of law is to be replaced by a recurrent sanctification* of sheer force. 
“There can be no peace if national policy adopts as a deliberate instrument 


“There can be no peace,” he went on to say, “if nations persecute groups of 
their own people and drive others out 


“There can be no peace,” again he emphasized, “if nations spend their re- 
sources on armaments instead of on social and economic reconstruction.” 
* To this, all of us on this Armistice Day may add: 

Peace must begin at home—among ourselves, in our relations with one 


Then, as peace grows in the hearts of mankind, so will it drive battleships 
off the seas, warplanes out of the skies, and send soldiers home to help in the 
work of building and bettering their countries. 


wanderers with no place to lay their 


—Epirors, Junior Scholastic. 
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Will Henry Ford 
Recognize the Union? 


Henry Ford has always been 
opposed to working people 
joining unions. He would not 
tolerate a union in his own com- 
pany, and in recent years has 
fought vigorously to keep 
the advance of unionism from 
reaching the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board found the com- 
pany guilty of breaking the law 
by its determined efforts to keep 
Ford workmen from organiz- 
ing. 

In recent weeks some things 
have happened which indicate 
that Mr. Ford is becoming rec- 
onciled to union organization. 
First, the Ford Company in- 
vited Homer Martin, head of 
the United Automobile Work- 
ers, to come up for a chat. While 
Mr. Martin chatted with Harry 
Bennett, a Ford executive, Mr. 
Henry Ford came in and shook 
hands with Mr. Martin, and 
posed with him for photographs. 

Next thing, the Ford Com- 
pany joined with General 
Motors and Chrysler in a meet- 
ing with the United Automo- 
bile Workers for the purpose of 
discussing higher wages. They 
agreed on a new higher mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents an hour 
in all plants making automo- 
bile parts. The standard applies 
to both men and women. 

Perhaps the next thing to 
happen will be Mr. Ford’s 
readiness to recognize the union 
in his own company. The other 
companies have done so. 











Attack on Gov. Murphy 
Provokes the President 

Before Congress adjourned last 
spring, it appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate “un-American activities and 
propaganda” in the United States. As 
chairman of this committee, Represen- 
tative Martin Dies, a conservative 
Democrat from Texas, has been at work 
all summer and through the fall in an 
effort to show the public some of the 
things he considers “un-American;” 
and some of the people he considers 
“un-American.” 

When Representative Dies’ commit- 
tee was taking up the matter of sit- 
down strikes, the name of Governor 
Murphy of Michigan was brought up. 
A witness said that one of the strikes 
“would not have been so serious had 
it not been for the treasonable attitude 
of Governor Murphy.” 

Next day, when President Roosevelt 
heard about this, he reproved* Mr. 
Dies and his committee, and called the 
charges against Governor Murphy “ab- 
surdly false.” 

The President said that Mr. Dies in- 
vited testimony against Governor Mur- 
phy in order to influence people to vote 
against him on Nov. 8. 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Reprove (ree- 
proov), verb. To rebuke, express disap- 
proval of. From the Latin reprobare. 
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THE FORDS SPEAK UP 


They Tell Their Plans 
In Full-page “Ads” 

Full-page advertisements of the Ford 
Motor Company, appearing in leading 
newspapers last Sunday, attracted na- 
tion-wide attention. 

It was not the usual kind of adver- 
tisement, announcing the 1939 models 
and pointing out their fine points. This 
advertisement, accompanied by a large 
photograph of Henry Ford and his son 
Edsel, was a statement of the Ford 
Company’s attitude toward today’s 
business outlook. 

Junior Scholastic, though not so for- 
tunate as to receive one of the full- 
page advertisements from the Ford 
Motor Company, gladly reprints some 
of the text which would be of interest 
to boys and girls studying modern busi- 
ness and its problems. The advertise- 
ment was headed: 

The Fords Tell Their Plans for 1939. 

Then it went on— 

If we knew anything better we could 
do for the country than make good motor 
cars, we would do it. 

By every one doing his best in the ‘ob 
he thinks most useful, this country is go- 
ing to regain its momentum. We have 
tried to do our best in our job. 

When business was suddenly halted iy 
its recovery more than a year ago, we d’ - 
termined that we should keep going aziy- 
way, if not at full-volume motor car pro- 
duction, then at getting ready for greater 
motor car values that would help future 
production, 


Expanding for the Future 


We began to build 34 million dollars’ 
worth of new plants and equipment. We 
felt that if we could not employ all our 
men building motor cars, we would em- 
ploy as many as we could building better 
production facilities. 

We were told, of course, that this was 
no time for expansion, that a wiser busi- 
ness policy would be to “hold everything” 
—which means, stop everything. But no 
one ever got anywhere standing still. 

Besides, we are not defeatists. We do 
not believe this country has seen its best 
days. We believe this country is yet in 
the infancy of its growth. We believe that 
every atom of faith invested in our Coun- 
try and our People will be amply justified 
by the future. We believe America is 
just beginning. Never yet have our Peo- 
ple seen real Prosperity. Never yet have 
we seen adequate Production. But we shall 
see it! That is the assurance on which we 
have built. 


A Co-operative Year 


Business is not just coming back. It will 
have to be brought back. That is now be- 
coming well understood in this country; 
for that reason 1939 will be a co-opera- 
five year. Manufacturers, sellers and 
buyers will co-operate to bring back the 
business that is waiting to be brought 
back. 

This construction program is almost 
completed. It has increased activity and 
payrolls in a number of related industries. 
It has given us [The Ford Motor Com- 
pany] better facilities for building better 
cars and trucks, and eventually our new 
tractor which is being perfected. 


THE nee POINTS WITH PRIDE 

















ernational 


HIS SPECIAL HOUSE, HIS SPECIAL CAR. Because a building ‘Senn is 
close to the heart of his business recovery program, President Roosevelt held up a 
good example to everyone who is thinking of owning a home. The President de- 
signed a special new house for himself, on his estate at Hyde Park, N. Y., and in 
photo above we see him, at the wheel of his special car, pointing to the house. It 
will soon be finished. Standing nearest the President is H. E. Noyes, the builder in 
charge. Note architect’s plans (the President’s own) lying on running board. The 
President calls it his “dream house”—a place where he can go and have rest 


and quiet without interruption. 


® On his estate, the President, who loves to drive, has a 1936 Ford phaeton, with 
manual (hand) control. Clutch, brake, starter, and accelerator all operate by 
hand, (Editor’s note: Just so we won’t be suspected of giving Ford too much free 
advertising, we want to say that the President also has a Plymouth.) 
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“Death-ray Warriors” 
Are Only Radio Ghosts 


Radio listeners, on Oct. 30, after 
hearing Charlie McCarthy’s turn on 
the air, moved the pointer to see what 
else of interest was being broadcast. 
As they settled down to what appeared 
to be a program of dance music, on 
the Columbia network, an announcer 
cut in to say that a Princeton astron- 
omer had reported a flash of orange 
light from the planet Mars. 

Whoever tuned into Columbia with- 
in the next half hour needed a steady 


set of nerves. Meteors sprayed the 
U. S. A. Martians of gigantic size 


strutted across New Jersey, uprooting 
railroads and ripping down power 
lines. Green flame shot from torpedo 
towers toasted 120,000 defending sol- 
diers to a crisp. The invaders poured 
a pail of black gas over the Jersey 
meadows toward New York, choking 
the life out of millions. 

When a man introduced as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior described the 
disaster to the radio audience, many 
were convinced that our civilization 
had been doomed. The make-believe 
panic became a real one. A radio play 
entitled The War Between the Worlds, 
by the famous writer, H. G. Wells, 
seemed so real to so many listeners 
that thousands became hysterical and 
acted like frightened animals. Not all 





———————— 


listeners took the program so seriously, 
but enough of them did to cause seri- 
ous shock and horror in thousands of 
homes, theaters, hospitals and on the 
streets. 

Four times during the one - hour 
broadcast, Columbia assured listeners 
that they were hearing a play. Some 
people tuned in during the last part 
of it, and didn’t hear the network an- 
nouncement. Many people who did 
hear the announcement, nevertheless 
got panicky, and. preferred to believe 
that the “war from Mars” was real! 

The matter proved to have such seri- 
ous consequences, that the Federal 
Communications Commission (in 
charge of all broadcasting), will con- 
duct an investigation. 

Orson Welles, who presented the 
play for the Mercury Theater of the 
Air, said that he had, a few days be- 
fore, almost reached the decision not 
to put the play on—not because he con- 
sidered it frightening, but because it 
was so fantastic that he thought peo- 
ple would be bored by it! 

How he misjudged his audience! 

The recent war scare in Europe and 
the part the radio played in reporting 
those events, it was believed, had much 
to do with the public fright. 

If invaders ever do raid New Jer- 
sey, it is doubtful that war censors 
will permit the public to listen in. 








10 each. Total 20.) 


five each. Total 30.) 


city in the U. S. A. 


barges 


WORD BUILDER 


change shape. 


scoring. Total 14.) 








READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself: If you answer all the f 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on the opposite page. 


(I.) This is an observation test. First read the story “How Mike Fink 
Lost His Girl” on page 7. Then answer the following questions: What was 
the color of Mike Fink’s underwear? What happened to his clothes? What 
was the position of the bull’s tail when Mike grabbed it? What was the 
complexion of Mike’s bride-to-be? What sort of clothes did she wear? | 
What kind of a tree held the hornets’ nest? (Score six each. Total 36.) 


(II.) What two advantages have high dams over low dams? (Score 


(III.) Mark the following sentences True (T) or False (F). (Score 


Weather Bureau experts can predict the time and level of river 
floods with exceptional accuracy. 

Ferdinand preferred pickles to flowers. 

The Ohio Valley is mainly interested in farming. 

The Ohio River carries more traffic than the Mississippi. 

St. Louis, in proportion to its size, is the greatest manufacturing 


Railroads have lost most of the shipping business to trucks and 


(IV.) On page 3, there is a long word whose 5-letter prefix is also the 
prefix of verbs meaning the following: to carry, to make an exchange, to 


On page 9, third column, fourth paragraph, there is a word whose first 
three letters are also the first three letters of words with the following 
meanings: an official group of people; to act against another person, or 
play against another person or team, as in a game. 

(Score two for each word identified. Count the original word in the 


accurately, 
| 
| 
| 


My score 








My score 





My score 





My score 
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GIANT TELESCOPE 


Ten years ago, when plans were laid 
for the giant telescope mirror, 200 
inches in diameter, now being polished 
on Mt. Palomar, Calif., scientists be- 
lieved that they had reached the limit 
of a telescope’s power to gather light. 
For this 200-inch mirror was so difficult 
to make, and to transport, and to polish, 
that they could not hope for the day 
when a larger mirror would be made. 

But now, without a larger mirror, it 
has been learned that it will capture 
the light of stars which, formerly, 
would have required a mirror four 
times as large. 

Improvement in the sensitivity of 
the photographic plates explains the 
new power of this telescope. The mir- 
ror and lenses are the same as had 
been planned, but the photographic 
part of it has been improved. 

Without changing the power of the 
telescope to gather light, science has 
improved the power of the telescope to 
record it. 

Almost all star movements are now 
recorded with photographs instead of 
with the eye. 

With the new photographic plates, 
the power of the Mt. Palomar telescope 
is four million times greater than the 
ordinary human eye. 


SPY TRIAL 


Jurors at the spy trial heard last 
week how one of the accused, William 
Lonkowski, made his getaway after he 
was caught with the goods. 

September 27, 1937, Lonkowski was 
at Pier 86, New York, carrying a pack- 
age to a steward on the liner Europa. 
The package contained films showing 
construction details of experimental 
U. S. Navy planes. Suspicious of the 
package, a customs guard arrested 
Lonkowski. 

Under questioning, the spy pretend- 
ed he was a correspondent for a Ger- 
man aviation magazine. The guard kept 
the films but freed Lonkowski who 
promised to report for further ques- 
tioning at a later date. 

Having talked himself free once, 
Lonkowski dared not tempt fate again. 
His landlady told the jury how that 
night he hastily packed his bags and 
fled to Canada. 

The federal prosecutor is still pre- 
senting his case. 


JAPAN'S JOY 


Thousands of people paraded 
through Tokyo, Japan’s capital city, 
celebrating the long-awaited capture 
of Hankow, and the fall of China’s im- 
portant southern seaport, Canton. This 
celebration was not as enthusiastic as 
the demonstration following the fall of 
Nanking last year. Then the people 
thought the war was won. Now they 
realize that several years may be nec- 
essary before there is a complete vic- 
tory, if ever. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 




















Mayor Hague Is Ordered 
To Allow “Free Speech” 


Jersey City, big New Jersey manu- 
facturing city of 300,000 population, has 
been the center of national interest 
during the past year because of the 
policy of its mayor, Frank Hague. 

Mayor Hague has refused to allow 
persons to speak or pass out pamphlets 
in Jersey City if they represented or- 
ganizations which Mayor Hague calls 
“communist.” Among those on Jersey 
City’s “black list” are all C.I.O. organ- 
izers; Norman Thomas, head of the 
Socialist party: and Roger Baldwin, 
director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

Mayor Hague calls them “reds,” 
“communists,” and “agitators.” He 
claims that, if they made a speech, a 
riot might result. 

The C.I.O. and the American Civil 
Liberties Union took the case to court, 
and now Federal Judge William Clark 
has ordered Mayor Hague to grant per- 
mits to C.1.O. speakers and others who 
want to speak in the public parks. 

Judge Clark said that Mayor Hague 
would have to prove to him that such 
speeches would cause disorder and vio- 
lence. The Judge said he would read 
copies of the speeches, and he could 
then decide whether there might be a 
reasonable cause for disorder. 

It is possible that disorder, if it oc- 
curs, might be caused by political fol- 
lowers of Mayor Hague. Norman 
Thomas, three times the Socialist 
party’s candidate for President of the 
United States, makes many speeches all 
over the United States every year, and 
no disorder results. 

Despite the court’s order, Mayor 
Hague said, “We have no intention of 
turning over our streets and parks to 
the use of the radicals and reds,” 


KNOWS HIS SIGNALS! At least, he 


knows a water fountain when he sees one. 
This is “Moans,” of Spokane, Wash., dressed 
for his mascot duties. They say he knows all 
the words in the “dog dictionary” (see right), 
and a few others besides—such as “pigskin,” 
“touchdown.” and “tackle.” So they say. 
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FIRE ATSEA 


In a few words a great deal 
of drama and excitement can 
be packed. On Oct. 25, the 
German liner Deutschland, on 
her way to New York and 
just about 200 miles off Cape 
Race, caught on fire. On the 
Deutschland, as well as on 
other modern ocean-going 
liners, there is a device on the 
bridge which reveals the out- 
break of fire anywhere on the 
ship. 

The Deutschland’s radio 
gave out the brief messages 
which informed the world of 
a drama at sea. Here are the 
messages: 

6:22 P. M.—Fire in Room No. 2. 

7:14 P. M.—Fire in room dan- 
gerous. Position 44.9 north, 47.27 
west. Help necessary urgently. 

7:45 P. M.—Request Collamer, 

Europa and American Traveler [ships 
offering aid) proceed to assistance for 
eventual taking off passengers. 

1:05 A. M.—Fire under control. Expect 
to proceed at daybreak. 

On the following Friday, the 
Deutschland entered New York har- 
bor, and tied up at her dock. All hands 
were safe on deck, all passengers O.K., 
but considerable damage had been 
done to a cargo of Christmas toys. 


DOG TALK 


If your dog doesn’t understand you, 
show him a copy of this Dog Dictionary. 
Wilfred J. Funk, a dictionary editor, 
(for humans) lists a group of words 
which should be familiar to any in- 
lish-speaking dog. Here are some of 
these words: 


Dog Dictionary 
Again Door Lie 


Siccum 
Alone Down Listen Sing 
Ashamed Drink Loud Sit 
Auto Drop Make Sniff 
Away Easy Meat So 
Baby Eat Naughty Someone 
Bad Enough Nice Speak 
Ball Fast No Squat 
Bark Fetch Now Stand 
Basket Food Off Stay 
Bath Front On Stop 
Beg Get Open Stretch 
Bone Give Out Tail 
Boy Go Ove! Take 
Bring Good Package Teeth 
Bury Grab Paw This 
Candy Hand Pick Three 
Car Hang Place Tub 
Carry Heel Play Tumble 
Cat Here Poor Up 
Catch Hide Pray Upstairs 
Chase Home Put Wag 
Climb Howl Quick Wait 
Close Hush Quiet Walk 
Collar Hurry Raise Want 
Come Ice cream Right Watch 
Crawl It Roll Wate 
Cross Jump Run Where 
Corner Keys Say Wipe 
Dead Kitchen Scratch Work 
Dig Kitty See Yard 
Dinner Lay Shake Yawn 
Dog Left Shame Yes 


Reading For Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 14 


(I.) Red. Blown into river. Upright. Sun- 
burned. Home-spun. Apple. 

(II.) High dams are better for (1) con- 
trolling floods; (2) generating electric power. 

(II tt ye & A, 

(IV.) The word on p. 3 is transylvania. 
Other words with same prefix are: trans- 
port, transact, transform. 

he word on p. 9 is commander. Other 
words with the same first three letters are: 
committee, compete. 





Wide World 
TWO BOONES, direct descendants of the great 
frontiersman, Daniel Boone, posed for this picture last 
week, in their blacksmith shop at Burnsville, N. C. 
Royce Boone, age 11, is shown with his father, Daniel 
Boone VI, working at the trade that has been a family 
tradition ever since the days of their famous ancestor. 


FREEDOM CONTEST 


Prize winners in Junior Scholastic’s 
“What is Freedom?” essay contest were 
announced last week. Contest judges 
would also like to congratulate the 
following students, who received 
Honorable Mention: 


Grace Kathryn Peters, 12, West Point 
(Neb.) H.S.; Ann Marinakos, 15, Jr. HS., 
Anacortes, Wash.; Mary Hope Caruso, 14, 
Cos Cob (Conn.) H.S.; Natalie Sheller, 13, 
Illiopolis (Ill.) Grade School; Waiter Koza- 
chett, Monmouth Junction (N. J.) Public 
School; Rhoda Mae de Haan, 12, Cos Cob 
School, Cos Cob, Conn.; Jean Carol Kiefer, 
12, Kingston (Ill.) Grade School; Rita Cova- 
leski, 13, West Jr. H.S. (no town given); 
Rosemary Yates, 13, Atkinson School, De- 
troit, Mich.; Sophie Mabel Rocco, 13, Yates- 
boro (Pa.) H.S.; Emanuel Galinsky, 13, Pub- 
lic School No. 7, Brooklyn, N.Y.C.; Eleanor 
Ann Crumrine, 13, East Washington School, 
Washington, Pa.; Marjorie Hale, 12, Jackson 
Institute (no town given); Winnifred Pills- 
bury, 10, Longfellow School, Limington, Me. 
Barry Cohen, Public School No. 167, Brook- 
lyn; New York City; Betty Natsuka Take- 
shita, 14, Waialua H.S., Waialua, Oahu, T. H.; 
Suzanne Carter, 11, Oklahoma Ave. School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Clair-Bell Elkin, 12, Mid- 
dle Haddam (Conn.) School; Marjorie Cal- 
hoon, 14, John Hughes School, Utica, N. Y.; 
Louise P. Woodward, 14, Teachers College Jr. 
H.S., Fitchburg, Mass.; Haris Christensen, 12, 
W. Wilson Jr. H.S., Tulsa, Okla.; Virginia Lee 
Burcham, 12, Horace Mann School, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Primrose Rogers, 14, Teachers Col- 
lege Jr. H.'S., Fitchburg, Mass.; Martha May 
Burgoon, 13, Lincoln School, Lawrenceville, 
Ill.; Ray Miller, 12, Fairbury (Neb.) Jr. H\S.; 
Robert Eden, 13, Franklin School, East St 
Louis, Ill.; Wanda Jean Swope, 13, Lincoln 
School, Lawrenceville, Ill.; Leslie Bennett, 
14, Jefferson School, Detroit, Mich.; Alan 
Grant Ingraham, 13, Ben Avon (Pa.) H.S.; 
Ned Flaherty, 13, Sacred Heart Uchool, Water- 
loo, Iowa; Mary P. Brazier, 13, Cut Bank 
(Mont.) School; George Theodore Fink, 14, 
Langley H.S. (No town given); Lorene Tripp, 
13, Grauelton (Mo.) School; Eugene Moore, 
12, Woodrow Wilson Jr. H.S., Tulsa, Okla.; 
Zenith Henkin, 13, Chester (W. Va.) HS.; 
Harold Slaughter, 12, Liberty Jr. H.S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Isabel Hoose, 13, Virgil Central 
School, Cortland, N. Y.;: Donald Hileman, 13, 
Winstead Davie School, Anna, IIl.; Lois 
Buckwalter, 13, Grade 8, Hesston (Kans.) 
Grade School; Betty Cushur, Durfee Insti- 
tute, Detroit, Mich.; Ted Robert Kevi, 13, Ul- 
ster Independent School, Ulster, Pa.;: Joan 
Howison, 11, Withrow Jr HS., Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Takeo Kaneshiro, Kolahaua School, 
12, Honolulu, Hawaii; Betty Ann Riley. 14, 
Dover (Kans.) H.S.; Leah Lois Plessman, 12, 
Central High School, Crete, Nebraska 
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Smarr, up-to-the-minute designe. Pins in : 
( * colors with any 3 or 4 letters and year. Hand- 
4 SO some Sterling silver rings. Oldest. largest makers; 
W famous for quality 44 years. Write for catalog. 

BASTIAN BROS. Dept.S D Rochester, N.Y. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 











MIXED NAMES 
t AM THE FRENCH Do you know that every state has a 
WAS nickname and a motto? Many of them 
KING WHO have an official flower to represent 
GUILLOTINED them. In the list below, see if you can 
YW fit the nicknames to the states. 
1. California O Empire 
4 2. Indiana O Golden 
z I 3. Michigan O Wolverine 
4. Missouri O Hoosier 
5. New York O Show Me 
6. Ohio O Buckeye 
7. Virginia O Old Dominion 
&. Florida O Peninsula 





LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


A whirl on your PINWHEEL should 
have brought you: STATE, SLATE, 
SLAVE, SHAVE, SHAME, SHARE, 
SHARK, SPARK, SPARE, SPACE, 


STAKE, STOKE, STONE, STORE, 
STORK, STARK, STARE, SCARE, 
SCALE, and STALE. 


In TEST YOURSELF you got a high 
grade for: 


Coolidge, Calvin 
Harrison, William and Benjamin 
England 

Smith, Captain John 
Annapolis 
Plymouth 

Erie 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Ericsson, John 
Boston 

- Alaska 

¢ 


Yorktown 
= q ~~" and the first initials in your list of answers 
spelled CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
Your HOMONYMS diagram should have 





























CIVIC CHARADES looked like this: 

D°? YOU know the popular game of charades, in which the players act out the Boo se w | 

various syllables of the names they represent? Well, at a reunion of three s £ A 
cities in or near the Ohio Valley this game was played, each city acting out his ___|kINJAIVIe 
own name. The costumed figures above represent the three cities acting out the (efate : ate es) 
first parts of their names. When you have guessed what these figures stand for, a oe — “a 
you should have no difficulty in discovering the remaining syllables in the names u eA an tet € 
of the three cities. (iriy) lalrie 

PICTURE ADDS 
wf, —_" 


Sharpen your wits for another mental battle in pictorial addition. First, guess 
the 3-letter name of the familiar object starting off the series of drawings below. 
Add a letter to the name you find, jumble the letters around, and so discover 
what the second picture represents. Continue this process until you get a 6-letter 
| word for the musical instrument shown last in the picture series. Write your 
| answers on the line provided below each drawing. 


WOODSTOCK Buen 


Winner Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. §-45 











SPADE, SHADE, SHAPE, SHAKE, 





WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 
Artiste pens, rings and emblems for classes 
and clubs Attractrve proces. Famest quality, X 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs 
Write Dept A METAL ARTS CO. Rochester N.Y 


Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Weldon Robenls &rabend 


Ped Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
l= = 310 CORALINE one of the 88 STYLES 
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